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ABSTRAC' 


The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  Prokofiev  and  his  musical  style,  through  the  study  of  his  early  piano 
works . 

Chapter  One  deals  with  the  general  characteristics  of  Prokofiev's 
musical  style  as  exemplified  by  his  piano  music.  Particular  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  his  early  piano  works,  since  Sonata  Mo.  3  belongs  to 
his  early  period. 

Chapter  Two  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  Sonata  do.  3, 
taking  into  account  the  formal  structure,  harmonic  and  melodic  material, 
thematic  development,  and  pianistic  aspects  of  writing.  General  back- 
ground  information  about  Sonata  Mo.  3  is  also  contained  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  I 


MUSICAL  STYLE  IN  PRCKOFIEV'S  PIANO  WORKS 

Throughout  his  career,  Prokofiev"*  searched  for  a  musical  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own.  His  writing  encompassed  all  forms--operatic,  instru¬ 
mental  ,  chamber,  symphonic,  and  vocal — but  it  was  on  the  basis  of  his 
piano  works  that  Prokofiev,  a  young  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  student, 
first  earned  his  reputation.  Elements  characteristic  of  his  mature 
style  emerged  early  in  his  career. 

Rhythm  and  Metre 

Prokofiev's  keen  sense  of  rhythm  was  apparent  at  an  early  age. 
As  a  child,  he  was  attracted  to  the  strong,  distinctive  rhythms  of  the 
march  and  dance.  This  fascination  remained  with  him  throughout  his  life, 
as  may  be  observed  in  his  partiality  to  the  4/4  time  signature  (march  and 
gavotte),  tne  6/3  (tarantella-like  triplet  rhythms),  and  various  triple 
and  compound  metres. 

Generally,  Prokofiev  used  regular  metre.  Some  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  in  his  piano  works  are  found  in:  Sonata  No.  2  (parts  of  the  third 
movement)  and  Sonata  No.  7  (entire  third  movement)  where  7/8  is  found; 

*In  this  paper,  Russian  names  are  cited.  The  transliteration 
of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  into  the  Roman  one  follows  a  simplified  version 
of  a  system  employed  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  table  for  such  trans¬ 
literation  can  be  found  in  the  following  book:  Demar  Irvine,  Writing 
About  Music:  A  Style  Book  for  Reports  and  Thesis,  2nd  ed.  (Seattle  and 
London:  U n i v e r s i tv  o f  W a s h 1 n g t o n  P re s s s  1 96877  p p .  41-42.  Th ro u g h o u t 
this  paper,  common -usage  modified  spelling  was  preferred  for  transcribing 
well-known  Russian  names  and  titles. 
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and  Opus  3 ,  No,  4  (entire  work)  and  Sonata  No.  7  (second  movement)  where 
5/8  is  found. 

Often  metres  change  within  movements  or  sections,  as  do  tempo 
indications.  These  changes  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  complex¬ 
ity,  as  shown  in  Sonata  No.  1.  Here,  the  time  signatures  fluctuate  from 
12/8  to  4/4  and  back,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  basic  pulse  remains  the 
same.  In  the  opening  bars  of  Sarcasms  No.  5,  however,  changes  in  metre 
are  more  dramatically  evident-changing  in  rapid  succession  from  2/4  to 
3/8.  The  feeling  created  by  the  frequent  changes  is  one  of  restless 
anticipation. 

As  a  young  composer,  Prokofiev  tended  to  avoid  much  of  the 
overly-romanti c,  rhapsodic  kind  of  writing  that  was  so  popular  in  Russia 
at  the  time.  His  rejection  of  the  "prettiness  of  romanticism"  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  dynamic  and  hard-driving  aspects  of  many  of  his  works. 

He  believed  that  modern  music  could  best  express  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  rigorous  rhythms  and  fast  tempos.  "While  100  to  150  years  ago  our 
predecessors  were  attracted  by  merry  pastorals  and  the  music  of  Mozart 
and  Rameau,  and  in  the  last  century  they  admired  slow,  serious  tempos, 
in  our  time,  in  music  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  speed,  vigor,  and 
dash  that  are  preferred.""*  The  motoric  element  was  very  evident  in 

Prokofiev's  works,  although  Prokofiev,  when  commenting  on  his  style, 

2 

stated  that,  "This  element  is  probably  the  least  important." 

Perpetual  motion  and  toccata-like  passages  may  be  observed  in 
many  of  his  works.  A  passage  from  Toccata,  Opus  11  is  used  to  illustrate 

"*  Israel  Nestyev,  Prokofiev,  2nd  ed .  (Stanford,  California: 
Stanford  University  Press,  i960) ,  p.  482. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  163. 
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both  aspects. 


sf 


As  another  aspect  of  the  motoric  element,  Prokofiev  often  used 


ostinato  figures.  Examples  of  works  using  ostinato  figures  are  Sonata 
No.  5,  Visions  Fugitives  No.  17,  and  Suggestions  Dlaboligue.  The  second 
movement  of  Sonata  Mo.  5  contains  a  persistent,  hammering  ostinato 
phrase  which  pervades  the  work  "like  an  evil  idee  fixe. 11  ^  In  Visions 
Fugitives  Mo.  17  the  simple  ostinato  figure  is  set  against  an  undulating 
chromatic  line.  Illustrated  below  is  the  ostinato  figure  found  in 
Suggestions  Diabolique,  a  work  in  which  the  feeling  of  forward  motion  is 
created  by  the  endless  repetition  of  this  single,  compelling  musical 
phrase. 


r 


=4 


V7 


Example  2.  Suggestions  Diabolique,  meas.  1-5. 

Prokofiev's  rhythmic  writing  is  commonly  described  as  athletic. 


Me stye v 


Prokofiev ,  p.  210. 


aggressive,  and  virile.  This  impression  of  great  physical  energy  is 
conveyed  through  the  use  of  perpetual  motion,  toccata  and  ostinato 
figures,  and  other  rhythmic  devices  such  as  sharp  accents,  syncopation, 
and  frequent  changes  of  metre  and  tempo. 

Harmony  and  Counterpoint 

Prokofiev  used  diatonic  harmony  and  combined  it  with  freely- 
employed  and  sometimes  complex  alterations.  In  support  of  this,  use  of 
the  cadence  is  made  as  a  point  of  reference--to  clarify  tonality.  For 
example,  the  first  movement  of  Sonata  No.  7  has  no  written  key  signature 
to  indicate  its  tonality.  The  strong  V-I  feeling  set  up  in  the  bass 
line  (F  to  3b)  gives  a  very  clear  clue  as  to  its  tonal  centre.  "...  I 
have  felt  an  attraction  towards  tonal  music  for  a  considerable  time,  af¬ 
ter  I  clearly  realized  that  the  construction  of  a  musical  work  tonally  is 
like  erecting  a  building  on  a  solid  foundation,  while  construction  with¬ 
out  tonality  is  like  building  on  sand.  Besides  tonal  and  diatonic  music 
lends  many  more  possibilities  than  atonal  and  chromatic  music.  .  .  . 

Although  Prokofiev's  style  was  essentially  tonal,  he  experi¬ 
mented  with  contemporary  twentieth-century  techniques.  His  harmonic 
experiments  included  polytonality  and  atonal ity. 

Some  results  of  his  experiments  in  polytonality  are  to  be  found 
2 

in  Sarcasms  Ho.  3,  Sonata  No.  5  (first  movement  and  third  movement), 

^ From  Prokofiev's  letter  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Soviet 
Composers  in  the  matter  pertaining  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  All-Union  Communist  Party  of  10  February  1948. 

N.  Slonimsky,  Music  Since  1900,  4th  ed.  (Hew  York:  C.  Scribner's  Sons, 
1971),  pp.  1373-1374. 
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Groves  says  that  this  is  "a  too  systematic  combination  of  two 
distinct  tonalities."  Joseph  MachTis,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Morton,  1961),  p.  39. 


and  Sonata  Mo.  6  (second  movement).  Example  3  shows  the  simultaneous 
use  of  B  flat  minor  in  the  left  hand  and  F  sharp  minor  in  the  right  hand 
of  Sarcasms  No.  3. 


Polytonal  effects  are  found  in  all  but  Sonata  No.  1  and  Sonata  No.  3. 

They  are,  however,  seldom  more  than  a  few  measures  and  are  usually  the 

result  of  moving  lines  and  chordal  streams J 

In  the  first  movement  of  Sonata  No.  7,  Prokofiev  ventured  into 

atonal ity.  Prokofiev  himself  described  the  dissonant  harmonic  structure 
2 

as  ‘‘atonal.”  Many  of  his  works,  although  not  atonal,  contain  tonal 
ambiguity.  Thera  is  so  much  tonal  fluctuation  and  modal  writing  in 
Opus  3,  No.  1  that  this  work  borders  on  atonal ity.  The  use  of  the  tri¬ 
tone,  combined  with  the  chromaticism  of  the  main  motive,  creates  tonal 
uncertainty  in  Suggestions  Diabolique.  Constant  use  of  large  dissonant 
chords  obscures  the  tonality  in  Sarcasms  No.  2.  Some  of  the  Visions 

1  David  Kinsey,  "The  Piano  Sonatas  cf  Serge  Prokofieff" 

(Ph.D.  dissertation ,  Columbia  University,  Ann  Arbor,  1959). 
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'Nestyev  disagrees:  "This  harmonic  language  is  actually  quite 
different  from  a  cerebral  atonal  ism,  however,  for  the  tonal  centres  (8 
flat  major  and  B  flat  minor  in  the  first  movement)  are  clearly  evident 
in  the  strong  cadences,  although  the  composer  held  disguised  the  tonality 
by  means  of  polyphonic  superimpositions ,  blocks  of  chords  and  so  on.” 
Nestyev  ,  Prokof lev ,  p.  336. 


Fugitives  also  contain  tonal  ambiguities.  The  fact  that  Prokofiev 
omitted  key  signatures  from  many  of  the  pieces  in  the  set  might  support 
this  statement. 

A  characteristic  harmonic  device  used  by  Prokofiev  was  the 
sudden  shifting  from  one  tonality  to  another,  without  preparation  or 
the  use  of  transition.  Sudden  shifting  may  be  seen  in  the  measures  taken 
from  March,  Opus  12,  Mo.  1. 


Example  4.  March,  Opus  12,  No.  1, 
meas.  30-33. 

Prokofiev's  writing  makes  other  uses  of  the  elements  mentioned 
in  the  discussion  of  tonal  ambiguity:  the  unstable  tritone,  chromaticism, 
and  modal  writing. 

The  tritone  appears  as  a  prominent  interval  in  melodies  found 
in  Opus  4,  Mo.  3,  Sarcasms  No.  1,  Visions  Fugitives  Mo.  17,  and  Sonata 
(first  movement).  In  the  following  example,  tritonal  harmonies  of 
Suggestions  Piabolique  are  examined. 


fffl- 


Chromaticism  also  plays  a  part  in  Prokofiev's  writing.  Through 


the  use  of  freely-moving  chromatic  inner  lines--such  as  are  found  in 
Opus  3,  No.  1,  Visions  Fugitives  No.  16,  and  Sonata  No.  2— diatonic 
harmonies  are  embellished  and  often  dissonances  are  created.  Chromaticism 
is  not  restricted  either  to  inner  lines  or  single  lines.  Chromatic 
chordal  movement  may  be  found  in  works  such  as  Visions  Fugitives  No.  15 
or  Suggestions  Diabol ique .  Melodic  lines  that  are  chromatically  conceived 
are  found  in  Visions  Fugitives  Nos.  3,  6,  and  16,  as  well  as  in  Sonata 
No.  3,  which  is  illustrated  below. 


puntallv  with  the  bass  line.  Contrapuntal  textures  are  frequent  in 
Prokofiev's  writing ,  as  shown  in  works  such  as  Etude  No.  4,  Sonata  No.  4, 
and  Sonata  Mo.  S.  In  Sonata  No.  2  (first  movement,  development  section), 
the  two  themes  alternate  in  quick  succession,  after  which  they  are  com- 
bined  contrapuntal ly.  The  two  themes  of  the  second  movement  of  Sonata 
No.  4  are  also  interwoven  at  the  end  of  the  movement. 

As  well  as  basing  his  music  on  major  and  minor  scales,  Prokofiev 
made  use  of  modes J  The  four  modes  most  frequently  used  were: 

1  For  an  extensive  discussion  of  Prokofiev's  melodies,  including 
his  use  of  modes ,  refer  to  Zdenka  Burka's  "Themes  of  Prokofiev's  Early 
Period"  (Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta.  Edmonton,  1976). 


Phrygian  mode,  as  found  in  Opus  12,  No.  7  and  Visions  Fugitives 


No.  1; 

2.  Aeolian  mode,  as  found  in  Sarcasms  No.  1  and  Sonata  No.  2 
(third  movement); 

3.  Lydian  mode,  as  found  in  Sarcasms  No.  1;  and 

4.  Mixolydian  mode,  as  found  in  Visions  Fugitives  Nos.  7  and  8. 
Works  which  contain  these  modes  are  numerous.  Theme  2  of  Sarcasms  No.  1 
is  used  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Lydian  mode. 


Example  7.  Sarcasms  No.  1 ,  meas.  23-27. 


Form 


"In  all  that  I  write  I  have  two  leading 
principles--cl arity  in  the  presentation 
of  my  ideas  and  economy  of  expression, 
the  avoidance  of  anything  superfluous  in 
expressing  them."1 


The  classical  quality  of  Prokofiev's  music  is  perhaps  most 
strongly  felt  in  his  choice  of  forms.  His  sets  of  smaller  pieces  are  in 
binary  or  ternary  forms,  or  are  through-composed.  This  classical  approach 


to  structure  holds 
classical  design  wi 


true  of  the  nine  sonatas,  which  are  of  a  basically 
thin  which  Prokofiev  expressed  his  musical  ideas. 


! Nestyev, 


Prokofiev,  p.  456. 
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Although  Prokofiev  used  a  basic  classical  design,  he  treated 
it  with  freedom.  Making  changes  within  the  basic  sonata  structure 
was  not  a  new  concept.  Precedents  had  been  set  by  composers  such  as 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Liszt,  who  were  only  some  of  the  composers 
who  experimented  with  sonata  allegro  form. 

In  general,  Prokofiev's  "economy  of  expression"  meant  that  con¬ 
ventional  transitions  were  largely  eliminated  and  recapitulations  were 
shortened.  For  example,  in  Sonata  No.  7,  the  recapitulation  is  shortened, 
and  the  order  of  themes  was  reversed— the  second  theme  being  stated 
briefly  before  the  first  theme  is  heard. 

The  unification  of  the  entire  sonata  by  means  of  common  mate¬ 
rial  was  also  not  uncommon.  In  Sonata  No.  6,  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  was  brought  back  in  the  finale.  This  theme  both  opened 
and  concluded  the  sonata.  Ir.  Sonata  No.  2,  Prokofiev  used  the  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement  in  the  development  section  of  the  fourth 
movement.  This  idea  was  carried  even  further  in  Sonata  Mo.  9,  where 
the  first  themes  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  movements  appear  in  the 
codas  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  movements  respecti vely.  This 
establishes  a  sense  of  continuity  and  unity  in  the  sonata. 

Often,  when  Prokofiev  followed  the  sonata  form  closely,  his 
experimentation  would  be  found  in  unusual  tonal  relationships  which  he 
used,  such  as  digressions  to  the  augmented  fourth  or  minor  second.  For 
example,  in  Sonata  No.  2,  the  first  movement  is  in  D  minor,  the  second 
in  A  minor,  the  third  in  G  sharp  minor,  and  the  finale  in  D  minor. 

Music  and  Drama 

Prokofiev  was  a  musical  dramatist,  whose  interest  in  the  theatre 
was  cultivated  at  an  early  age.  His  first  exposure  to  opera  came  at  the 
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age  of  nine,  when  he  was  taken  to  Moscow  to  see  Faust  and  Prince  Igor, 
an  experience  which  excited  him  greatly.  Upon  returning  home,  he  began 
work  on  his  first  opera.  The  Giant.  By  the  time  he  entered  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had  three  more  operas, 
one  symphony,  two  sonatas,  and  a  collection  of  small  piano  pieces  to 
his  credit. 


Not  only  did  his  flair  for  the  dramatic  manifest  itself  in 
operatic  works,  but  it  can  also  be  seen  in  his  piano  works.  By  using 
harmonies,  registers,  rhythms ,  and  tempos  in  flexible,  varied,  and 
imaginative  ways,  Prokofiev  created  music  that  is  sensitive  and  poetic, 
as  well  as  exciting  and  dramatic.  Visions  Fugitives  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  set  of  pieces  in  which  a  whole  spectrum  of  moods  is  por¬ 
trayed,  as  indicated  by  some  of  the  musical  terms  which  Prokofiev  used: 
Feroce ,  Rldicolosamente ,  Poetlco ,  and  Pol  ante. 

Some  of  Prokofiev's  music  stirred  up  strong  reactions  in  his 
listeners.  After  hearing  Opus  4,  Mo.  3  (Despai r) ,  Miaskovsky  described 
it  in  these  words:  "It  is  like  a  fixed  stare  of  inexpressible  torment."1 
Asafyev  described  the  image  evoked  upon  hearing  Opus  4,  No.  4  (Suggestions 

9 

Pi  a bo 1 igue)  as  "dread  horsemen  on  the  steppes."  A  Chicago  Sun  critic 
wrote  the  following  after  hearing  Sonata  Mo.  7:  "Something  in  the  in¬ 
exorable  rhythm  of  the  finale  gives  a  suggestion  of  heroic  inflexibility 


of  a  people  who  are  not  to  know  defeat. 

1 Nestyev ,  Prokofiev ,  p.  34 
2Ibid. ,  p,  469. 

3 Ibid . ,  p.  338. 


+■  m3 
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Virtuosity  and  Pianistic  Writing 

Prokofiev's  pianistic  virtuosity  became  evident  while  he  was 

studying  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory .  Considered  "very  talented 

but  rather  unpolished,"^  he  nevertheless  graduated  in  1914  with  the 

2 

coveted  Anton  Rubinstein  Prize  for  his  performance  of  his  Piano 
Concerto  Mo.  1.  After  graduation,  Prokofiev  appeared  before  societies 
devoted  to  contemporary  music.  The  performance  of  his  piano  music  at 
these  concerts  earned  him  labels  ranging  from  enfant  terrible  to 
youthful  futurist. 

As  a  piano  virtuoso,  Prokofiev  was  sensitive  to,  and  curious 
about,  the  capability  of  the  instrument.  He  is  credited  with  being  one 
of  the  first  to  use  the  concept  of  style  mecanique  in  which  the  piano 
was  used  as  a  percussive  instrument,  capable  of  hard,  dry,  and  dynamic 
sounds .  Sonata  No.  6  and  Suggestions  Diabolique  are  just  two  examples  in 
which  this  concept  was  realized.  Prokofiev  used  several  devices  which 
supported  style  m^canique :  the  marking  col  pugno,  which  calls  for  blows 
of  the  fist  on  the  piano  (Sonata  No.  6,  first  movement) ;  sharply  accented 
passages  in  which  accents  not  only  were  placed  on  strong  beats  but  on 
weak  beats  as  well;  and  an  emphasis  on  non-legato  playing.  His  music, 
however,  was  not  limited  to  these  hard,  dry  sounds.  Many  lyrical  episodes 
appear  in  his  works,  such  as  are  found  in  Sonata  No.  2  (first  movement, 
second  theme).  Sonata  No.  3  (second  theme).  Visions  Fugitives  Mo.  1, 
and  Waltz,  Opus  65.  In  his  exploration  of  sounds  of  the  keyboard,  he 


Nestyey,  Prokofiev ,  p.  39. 

o 

^Thi s  was  the  highest  prize  awarded  to  pianists  and  was  awarded 
to  Prokofiev  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Glazanov,  Director  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 


explored  all  of  the  dynamic  possibilities  of  the  instrument,  from  the 
ppp  misterioso ,  as  marked  in  Visions  Fugitives  No.  1  ,  to  the  sharply 
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accented  fff  passages  found  in  Suggestions  Diabolique.  He  also  explored 
the  total  range  of  the  keyboard.  For  achieving  certain  effects,  works 
such  as  Visions  Fugitives  Nos.  5,6,  and  7  are  written  in  the  high 
register.  The  majority  of  Prokofiev's  works,  however,  encompass  a  large 
range  of  the  keyboard. 


Much  of  Prokofiev’s  keyboard  style  may  be  observed  from  the 
standpoint  of  demands  made  on  the  performer ,  as  it  concentrates  on 


virtuosic  effects  which  test  the  capabilities  of  the  player.  Toccata¬ 


like  figures,  double-note  passages,  use  of  large  chords,  and  octaves 


hand-crossings  (reminiscent  of  Scarlatti),  wide  leaps  in  melodies,  as 
well  as  accompanying  figures  and  sharp  accents  (falling  on  both  strong 
and  weak  beats)  are  also  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Very  often,  melodic 
lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  complex  figurations#  such as  in 

SoTTa-ta'-ii.o^ L fbeginhihg^ 1 1 h measure  7 4 )  , 

beoinnincL,Mith  measure 22)  ,  Sonata  No.,  J ..  (meas ures  f  t4- iff )%  ahfd 
Sonata  No.  4  ( beginni  n  g  w it h-mea  s 

From  the  performer,  Prokofiev's  music  demands  three  basic 
qualities— dexterity ,  stamina,  and  imagination.  '  From  the  listener,  only 


one— an  open  mini 


CHAPTER  II 


ANALYSIS  OF  SONATA  NO.  3 


"I  want  nothing  better,  nothing  more  flex¬ 
ible  or  more  complete  than  the  sonata  form, 
which  contains  everything  necessary  for  rny 
structural  purpose. 


Prokofiev  used  the  basic  outline  of  the  eighteenth-century 
first-movement  sonata  form  and  applied  his  own  twentieth-century  ideas 
to  it.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  classical  first-movement  sonata 
form  and  Prokofiev's  treatment  of  it  in  Sonata  No.  3  (see  table  on 
page  14). 

A  more  thorough  discussion  of  Prokofiev's  Third  Piano  Sonata 


follows . 


Exposition 


A  powerful  two-bar  chordal  introduction ,  based  on  the  dominant. 


prepares  the  appearance  of  the  vigorous  and  percussive 


first  theme. 


Example  8.  First  theme,  meas.  3-6. 
Tonal  centre:  A  minor. 

Tempo  indication:  Allegro  tempestoso. 


Prokofiev  reinforces  the  first  theme  by 


repeating  the  chordal  introduction 
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and  presenting  the  first  therne  again,  with  the  addition  of  thirds  and 
slight  rhythmic  deviation. 
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Example  9.  First  theme,  meas.  9-12. 

For  the  third  time  the  chordal  material  is  used,  this  time  to  introduce 
several  developments  of  the  first  therne.  Diminution  is  the  basic  device 
used.  Three  developments  are  presented: 


id 
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Example  12.  First  appearing  in  meas.  27-28. 

The  developments  take  an  interesting  form  in  that  each  succeeding  develop¬ 
ment  is  proportionately  longer,  the  last  having  a  lengthy  extension  and 
leading  into  the  codetta.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  on  the 
following  page. 


j  First  development 
|  Duration:  2  bars 

I  Second  development 
I  Duration:  2  bars 


Third  development 
A  minor 

Duration:  2  bars 

Third  development 
E  minor 

!  Duration:  2  bars 


First  development 
Repeated  lower 
Duration:  2  bars 

Second  development 
Repeated  lower 
Duration:  2  bars 

Third  development 
Repeated  higher 
Duration:  2  bars 

Third  development 
Repeated  higher 
Duration:  2  bars 


Second  development 
Repeated  lower 
Duration:  2  bars 

I 

Third  development 
Repeated  higher 
Duration:  3  bars 

Third  development 
+  codetta 
Repeated  higher 
'Duration:  3  bars  j 
+  codetta 


A  chromatic  soprano  line,  supported  by  octaves  in  the  bass 
(in  dominant  preparation  for  C  major),  forms  the  link  to  the  second 
theme.  This  theme  is  lyrical  in  nature. 


r 

Example  13.  Second  theme,  meas .  58-59. 

Tonal  centre:  C  major/A  minor. 

Tempo  indication:  Moderato. 

The  alto  voice  of  the  four-part  structure  sounds  the  first  fragment  of 
the  theme,  just  before  it  appears  in  full  in  the  soprano  voice. 


f 

Example  14.  Meas.  58-59. 


Prokofiev  relies  extensively  on  repetition  when  dealing  with 
the  second  subject,  using  the  following  to  prevent  monotony:  moving  up 
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or  down  a  tone  (meas.  58-65);  changing  of  register  (meas.  74-77);  using 
thematic  fragments  in  imitation  (meas.  66-69);  and  changing  accompani¬ 
ments  used.  The  second  theme,  as  well  as  being  repeated,  is  used  in 
another  way.  From  measure  78  to  measure  93,  new  melodies  based  on 
second  theme  rhythm  are  introduced. 


Example  15.  Meas.  78-79 
(continued  to  meas.  81). 
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Example  16.  Meas.  82-83 
(continued  to  meas.  85). 
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Example  17.  Meas.  86-87 
(continued  to  meas.  93). 


It  is  of  interest  to  observe  the  progression  of  the  tenor  line  through 
a  one-octave  span  from  measure  86  to  measure  90. 

The  second  theme  is  accompanied  in  three  ways: 

1.  smoothly-moving  tenor  line  with  bass  suggesting  the  tonal  center 


Example  18.  Meas.  58-59. 

2.  broken  chordal  accompaniment  with  a  repeated  second  theme 
fragment;  and 


Example  19.  Meas.  66-67. 

3.  smoothly-moving  tenor  line  with  C  pedal  point. 


Example  20.  Meas.  80-81. 
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The 

bar  separates 


Example  21.  Meas.  88. 

close  of  the  exposition  is  clearly  in  C  major, 
the  exposition  from  the ‘development. 


A  double 


Development 

The  re-appearance  of  Allegro  tempestoso  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  development  section.  The  characteristic  melodic  and  rhythmic  figure, 
first  introduced  in  measure  29,  is  seen  in  measures  94  to  95  in  extended 
form. 


Example  22.  Meas.  29. 
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Example  23.  fleas .  94-95. 

The  use  of  imitative  entries  is  a  developmental  technique  that 
is  used  in  measures  96  to  98,  118  to  121,  and  140  to  145.  In  measures 
96  to  98,  material  is  taken  from  the  first  four  notes  of  the  first 
theme  (meas .  3-4)  and  is  used  imitati vely  in  diminution. 


Example  24.  Meas.  3-4. 


The  melodic/rhythmic  motive  used  imitati vely  in  measures  118  to  121  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  thematic  developments  of  the  first  theme  as  found 


in  measures  16  and  17. 
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Example  27.  Meas.  113-119. 

The  melodic/rhythmic  motive  derived  from  the  second  theme,  as  found  in 
measures  58  to  59,  forms  the  basis  for  the  imitative  entries  found  in 
measures  140  to  145. 


Example  29.  Meas.  140-141. 


Another  technique  used  in  the  development  section  is  that  of 
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combining  different  subject  material.  In  measures  103  to  104,  the  first- 
theme  rhythmic  motive  j ^ j  J  is  combined  with  a  bass  line  in  chromatic 
thirds,  derived  from  the  accompaniment  of  the  second  theme  in  measures 
58  to  59. 


Example  30.  Meas.  16. 
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Example  31.  Meas.  58-59. 


Example  32.  Meas.  103. 

Two  aspects  of  the  second  theme  are  combined  to  form  the  two-bar  sequences 
in  measures  132  to  139.  The  rhythmic/melodic  fragment  forming  the  bass 
line  is  derived  from  the  second  theme,  measure  58  (see  Example  28  on 
page  21).  The  soprano  line  is  found  in  material  presented  in  measures 


86  to  87. 


Example  34.  Meas.  132-133. 

Prokofiev  often  uses  repetition  as  a  means  of  development. 

Such  developmental  procedures  as  changes  in  pitch,  tonal  centres,  and 
accompaniments,  and  the  use  of  chromaticism  are  also  used.  For  example, 
interest  is  held  in  measures  114  to  117  by  the  unceasing  sixteenth-note 
motion  in  the  inner  voices,  chromatic  movement  of  the  bass  line,  and 
repetition  on  higher  pitches. 
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Example  35.  Meas.  114-115  (entire  section,  mess, 

114-117).  Motive  derived  from  meas.  82-83. 

Chromatic  alto  lines  and  the  upward-moving  chromatic  thirds  used  as 

accompaniments  combine  with  the  theme  to  create  contrapuntal  textures. 

Drastic  changes  in  tonal  centres  occur  with  the  repetition  of  sequential 

passages,  along  with  changes  of  tempo  indications. 
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Example  36.  Meas.  123-124  (entire  section,  meas. 

123-131).  Motive  derived  from  meas.  58-59. 

The  continually  falling  melodic  line,  pulsating  sixteenth -note  movement 

of  the  alto  line  (doubling  the  melodic  line),  and  variation  of  the 

accompaniment  in  terms  Gf  direction,  type  of  chord,  and  degree  of 

chromaticism  used,  are  all  factors  present  in  the  following  example.  All 

contribute  to  create  the  dramatic  interest  in  this  section. 


Example  37.  Meas.  146-147  (entire  section,  me as . 
146-151).  Motive  derived  from  meas.  86-87. 


Recapitulation 

The  recapitulation  is  brief  (fifty-one  measures),  followed  by 
a  substantial  coda  of  thirty  measures  in  length.  The  tonal  centre  is 
A  minor.  Previously,  in  the  exposition,  the  first  theme  was  associated 
with  Allegro  tempestoso  and  the  second  with  Moderate.  However,  in  the 
recapitulation ,  the  Allegro  I  set  in  measure  161  remains  in  effect  until 
the  coda,  at  which  time  the  Poco  pi u  mosso  reinforces  the  drive  to  the 
final  cadence. 

The  rhythmic  figure  found  in  measure  27  is  used  to  link  the 
development  to  the  recapitulation.  By  gradual  chromatic  and  melodic 
changes,  the  tonal  centre  of  A  minor  is  reached. 
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Meas.  27. 


Example  38. 
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Example  39.  Meas.  160-161. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  twentieth-century  sonata  usage,  the 
recapitulation  is  abbreviated.  When  the  first  theme  is  re-stated,  only 
the  last  "development"  is  used. 


Example  40.  Meas.  29-30. 
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Example  41.  Meas.  164-165. 
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The  second  theme  is  re-stated  in  a  fascinating  manner,  heard 
in  an  inside  voice  in  augmentation. 


Example  42.  Me as .  189-192. 

Its  character  has  changed  from  the  lyrical  one  displayed  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  caught  up  in  the  relentless  drive  to  the  end.  The 
pulsating  bass  movement  and  unceasing  triplet  motion  add  to  the 
momentum. 

The  coda  (meas.  205-234),  marked  by  Poco  piu  mosso,  utilizes 
thematic  material  from  both  themes.  Measures  205  to  218  make  use  of 
the  rhythm,  but  not  the  lyrical  character,  of  the  second  theme  as 
developed  in  measures  78  to  79. 
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Example  43.  Meas.  78-79. 


Example  44.  Meas.  205-206. 

Measures  229  to  230  also  make  use  of  the  rhythm  of  the  second  theme  as 
developed  in  measures  78  to  79.  The  character  is  even  more  aggressive 
and  incisive  than  in  measures  205  to  218. 


Example  45.  Meas.  229-230. 

Three  distinctive  uses  of  first-theme  material  appear  in  the 
coda.  The  use  of  the  rhythmic  motive  JT3  J  (with  slight  alterations)  is 
illustrated  in  measure  217. 
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Example  46.  Meas.  217. 


Use  of  the  rhythmic  figure  J~)  *7  ,  first  introduced  in  measure  11,  is 
now  made  in  measures  221  to  224,  as  revealed  in  measure  221. 


Example  47.  Meas.  221. 

Constant,  unyielding,  triplet  eighth-note  motion,  characteristic  of 
material  connected  with  the  first  theme,  combined  with  the  rhythmic 
motive  Jf)  are  used  to  build  and  maintain  tension  to  the  conclusion. 
The  following  example  illustrates  the  above. 


Example  48.  Measures  227-228. 
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Extensive  use  of  pedal  point  has  been  made  in  the  coda,  where 
it  is  presumably  used  as  a  means  of  building  tension.  A  certain  amount 
of  tension  is  created  when  upward-moving  chromatic  movement  in  the  bass 
line  is  combined  with  constant  eighth-note  motion.  Chromatic  movement 
of  E  F  F*  G  occurs  in  measures  217  to  218.  Chromatic  movement  of 
Bt  Cb  C  Db  occurs  in  measures  219  to  220  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
example. 


Example  49.  Me as .  219-220. 

This  chromatic  movement  leads  to  a  final  dominant  pedal  ,  and  a  definite 
IV-V-I  cadence  in  measures  230  to  231  concludes  the  sonata. 

General  Considerations 

"Its  basic  qualities,"  wrote  Miaskovsky  in  reference  to  Sonata 
No.  3,  "are  infectious,  captivating  elan  and  fervent  passion,  through 
which  shines  with  great  clarity  the  serene  freshness  of  a  young  self- 
asserting  will."^  Indeed,  Sonata  No.  3  has  become  one  of  the  composer's 
most  popular  works.  It  was  first  written  in  1907  and  revised  in 
1917.  In  the  re-writing,  Prokofiev  retained  the  general  construction 

‘Nestyev,  Prokofiev ,  p.  137. 
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and  thematic  material.  Revisions  were  made  in  the  development  and 
recapitulation  sections,  and  in  general,  harmonic  details  were  sharpened. 

Many  characteristics  of  Prokofiev's  keyboard  style  are  present 
in  Sonata  ho.  3.  Agitated  triplet  rhythms  pervade  the  work.  Virtuosic 
devices--such  as  toccata-like  figures,  swift  tempos,  strong  accents,  and 
wide  leaps  in  melody--may  be  observed  throughout.  As  well  as  Prokofiev 
the  virtuoso,  we  find  Prokofiev  the  lyricist,  when  the  cantabile  melodies 
of  theme  two  appear.  The  harmonic  structure  is  basically  tonal  with 
freely-empl oyed  alterations.  Cadences  confirm  the  tonal  centre  of  A 
mi  nor/ C  major,  and  chromatical ly-moving  lines  are  very  common.  The 
feeling  of  unity  is  strong,  achieved  through  the  complex  development 
of  just  two  basic  themes. 
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APPENDIX 


Prokofiev's  Piano 

Works 

Sonata  No.  1,  Opus  1 

1907-1909 

Four  Etudes,  Opus  2 

1909 

Four  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  3 

1907-1911 

Four  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  4 

1908-1912 

Toccata,  Opus  11 

1912 

Sonata  No.  2,  Opus  14 

1912 

Ten  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  12 

1913 

Sarcasms,  Opus  17 

1912-1914 

Visions  Fugitives,  Opus  22 

1915-1917 

Sonata  No.  3.  Opus  28 

1907 

(rev.  1917) 

Sonata  No.  4,  Opus  29 

1908-1917 

Tales  for  an  Old  Grandmother,  Opus  31 

1918 

Four  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  32 

1913 

Waltzes  (arranged  Schubert  waltzes  into  suite, 

1918 

transcribed  for  two  pianos) 

Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  (arrangement) 

1918 

Love  of  Three  Oranges  (concert  transcription  of 
two. fragments) 

1918 

Sonata  No.  5,  Opus  38 

1923 

Things  in  Themselves,  Opus  45 

1928 

Six  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  52 

1930-1931 

Two  Sonatinas,  Opus  54 

1931-1932 

Three  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  59 

1934 

Thoughts ,  Opus  62 

1933-1934 

Music  for  Children,  Opus  65 

1935 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Opus  75 

1937 

Gavotte  No.  4  from  Incidental  Music  to  Hamlet,  Opus  77 

1938 

Sonata  No.  6,  Opus  32 

1939-1940 

Sonata  No.  7,  Opus  83 

1939-1942 

Sonata  No.  8,  Opus  34 

1939-1944 

Three  Pieces  from  ballet  Cinderella,  Opus 

95 

1  942 

Three  Pieces  for  Piano,  Opus  96 

1941-1942 
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Ten  Pieces  from  ballet  Cinderella  for  piano,  Opus  97 
Six  Pieces  from  ballet  Cinderella  for  piano,  Opus  102 
Sonata  No.  9,  Opus  103 
Sonata  No.  5,  Opus  135  (revised  version) 

Sonata  No.  10,  Opus  137  (sketch) 


1943 

1944 
1947 

1952-1953 


